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XXI. — Notes on Oambodia and its Races. By G. Thomson, 

Esq. 

[Read July 9th, 1867.] 

Cambodia, as we find it at the present day, is but a miserable 
remnant of "Khamain," which existing traditions proclaim to 
have been one of the most powerful and extensive kingdoms of 
eastern Asia, peopled by a civilised race, who built the walled 
cities of the plain, with their splendid stone temples and palaces, 
bridges, and reservoirs, and traces of whose history will, I be- 
lieve, be found in the writings inscribed upon the polished 
stones of their monuments in characters that are alike a puzzle 
to the Sanscrit and Pali scholars of Siam, and to the savans of 
Europe. 

According to the Siamese annals,* Cambodia, down to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, extended as far west as 
"Ayuthia," on the Menam river of Siam. In April, ] 350, of 
the Christian era, during the reign of the Siamese King N. 
Tong Ramathi-bod, Ayuthia became the Siamese capital. From 
1350 up to 1863 Cambodia appears to have been undergoing a 
steady process of absorption by the neighbouring nations until 
it became a dependency on Siam, having been reduced to a 
narrow strip of land bounded on the east by the Mekong river, 
and on the west by Batabong and Nagor Siamrap, Raheng, and 
the Northern Laos provinces. 

Batabong and Nagor Siamrap are the two provinces in which 
the bulk of the Cambodian antiquities are to be found, and they 
were the last two provinces which Cambodia lost, having been 
ceded to the Siamese eighty-four years ago.f 

In 1863 the French government concluded a treaty with the 
Siamese which rendered Cambodia an independant kingdom, 
under the joint protection of France and Siam. The king was 
formally crowned, and the government organised pretty much 
after the Siamese model. The heads of the various depart- 
ments of government are stationed in Pnomb Pinh, while each 
province of the country has a resident governor, sent out from 
the seat of government, and whose duty it is to attend to the 
administration of justice, collect the taxes and imposts, and 

* See the Chinese Repository. 

t This information is contained in a letter which I received (after my 
visit to Cambodia) from the present king of Siam. 
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generally to look after the interests of the government. In 
passing through the country the painful conviction was forced 
upon us, that personal and government interests were so well 
looked after as effectually to crush the energy of the population. 
Utter listlessness and apathy are common characteristics of the 
Cambodian. If he be a freeman and producer, he is so heavily 
taxed as to hold out little inducement for continued exertion. 
If a slave, he knows that in common with the beasts of burden 
in the establishment, his owner will provide for him. In the 
capital, Pnomb Pinh, and, on the banks of the Mekong, the 
French influence and the growing trade with Cochin China, 
appear to be slowly developing the latent energy of the natives. 
In the native bazaar the demand for the varied articles of 
European manufacture is steadily increasing ; while a ready 
market is found for the valuable products of the country. The 
Pnomb Pinh bazaar is the most animated and interesting scene 
in Cambodia. The majority of the merchants are Chinamen : 
there are a few Anamites, and still fewer Cambodians. Buyers 
and sellers are busy everywhere, and a keen spirit of competi- 
tion is observable in the attractive display of merchandise in 
the line of shops and stalls. Long trains of produce-bearing 
elephants and buffalo waggons, with their Cambodian drivers, 
are passing to and fro, or have halted to discharge at some 
Chinese store. Light elegant conveyances flit past, in which 
women in picturesque costumes are seated, driving pairs of fleet 
bullocks covered with gingling bells. Up the entire length of 
the centre of the bazaar low stalls alternate with square mats 
spread on the ground, on which every description of native 
food and fruits are exposed for sale ; while seated in eager 
circles on the mats are noisy gambling parties. A shock of 
disgust is felt as a loathsome leper brushes past, or a feeling of 
surprise at the prostration of the multitude while a noble is 
passing. 

Among the varied produce of the country to be found in the 
bazaar are silk (native, raw and manufactured), tobacco, gum- 
lac, cotton, sapan wood, buffalo and deer horns and hides, ivory, 
gamboge, cardamoms, cardamoms (bastard), dye woods, sugar, 
rice, black pepper, etc. 

When I visited Pnomb Pinh in February last the old bazaar 
was being pulled down and a new one erected further from the 
verge of the river. The new bazaar was being constructed after 
the design and under the superintendence of a French architect, 
who was also busily engaged in the erection of an elegant new 
palace for the king. The primitive bamboo and attap or pal- 
metto huts in the business portion of the town were rapidly 
giving place to houses built of brick and mortar. A wide road 
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communicates between Pnomb Pinh, the present capital, and 
Oudong the late capital of Cambodia. This road is lined on both 
sides with regularly planted rows of trees, and is raised above 
the level of the surrounding plain, high enough to stand above 
high water mark during the annual inundations. It is no mean 
triumph of engineering, and shows that there still remains in 
the country some of the skill of the ancient building race whose 
works have so long outlived their history. The road is about 
four miles long, and is sustained between strongly built stone 
walls. At Oudong the chief object of attraction is the old 
palace with its surrounding lotus gardens and reservoirs. The 
huts of the natives are like the huts common to the outskirts of 
Pnomb Pinh and the interior of the country. They are raised 
on piles, have a wooden or bamboo framework, and the walls 
and thatch are of attap or of rice straw. Beneath the huts are to 
be seen boats, which are laid up during the dry season, and to 
which the families are compelled to resort during the floods. 

While giving a general idea of the native houses, I think 
that the lake dwellings of Tal-sap (the great lake of Cam- 
bodia) are worthy of special notice, as they resemble so closely 
in their details the description given by Dr. Keller of what the 
lake dwellings of Switzerland must have been. During the 
dry season the average depth of the lake, which I ascertained 
from a series of soundings made while crossing, is four feet ; 
its length is said to be about one hundred and twenty miles by 
sixty or seventy at its broadest part. Owing to this shallow- 
ness many of the dwellings are built far from the verefe of the 
lake. There are others, however, that are built close upon the 
bank. 

In crossing Tal-sap, our boats frequently rubbed against 
sunken piles, which were doubtless the remains of former lake 
dwellings. In one or two cases we found what, from its extent, 
might be termed an entire village raised upon piles ; where the 
houses were raised in parallel rows, leaving a space between 
for the anchorage of the boats to which the families betake 
themselves during the annual rising of the lake. The surround- 
ing country abounds in woods that resist the action of and are 
heavier than water. Mei Klong and Mei Carcaw are the native 
name3 for two varieties of wood that are greatly used for the 
piles on which these villages are raised. About eight feet 
above the water and fixed upon the top of the piles, either by 
rude morticing or by binding with ratan, are the cross beams 
upon which the common platform of the houses are fixed. The 
platform consists of bamboo, or small unbarked branches of 
trees, fixed down in a single layer, parallel to, and slightly 
parted from, each other. A considerable breadth of platform 
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fronts each dwelling, and is used for the preparing and drying 
of fish. Along the back and front of the platform the piles 
project high enough to support cross-bars of bamboo, on which 
the fishing nets are hung out to dry. In the centre of the plat- 
form the piles also project to form supports for the slight 
work upon which the attap or the straw of the walls is fixed. 
The thatch roofs of the houses have a very low or obtuse angle, 
so as to offer as little resisting surface as possible to the winds 
common on the lake. In these lake villages there are many 
Cochin Chinese and a few Cambodians, fisher families, who 
betake themselves to them when the waters of the lake are 
subsiding, and they remain there taking and curing fish up 
to the end of the dry season. 

The origin of such lake dwellings can be readily accounted 
for in this instance. The greater part of the banks of the lake 
are not suited for human habitations, as they consist of miasm- 
breathing swamps and marshy forests. The shallowness of the 
lake during the time of year when abundance of fish are 
caught, and the practice throughout the country of raising 
houses on piles, which necessity must have suggested at an 
early period to the race, would lead to the adaptation of such 
houses to the fisheries of the lake. This fresh-water lake teems 
with fish in infinite variety, and of the most excellent quality, 
and they are caught in such abundance that the fishers in the 
lake dwellings are careful in selecting only the finest to be 
salted and dried for exportation. The finest salt fish may be 
bought on the lake for about six shillings per picul. 

A great quantity of the fish are conveyed down by Cochin- 
Chinese to their oil factories, established on the banks of the 
main outlet of the lake. A large proportion of the Cochin- 
Chinese in Cambodia are engaged in this fish-oil trade. 

THE NATIVES IN THE INTERIOR. 

The present Cambodians are scattered over the interior in 
handfuls. In their Dans (villages) there are frequently not 
more than three or four families to each, and over these three 
or four families there is a Chow Dan (Manderin) who collects 
the taxes and administers justice. In these small hamlets we 
generally recognised the Chow Dan from the appearance of his 
house, or his wearing a silk "languti" (a cloth about six feet long, 
fixed round the waist, having its ends passed through between 
the legs and fixed up behind). On ordinary occasions this 
"languti" constitutes his entire costume. The chief occupation 
of the natives consists in cultivating a few acres of rice round 
their villages. The slaves and wives of the mandarin cultivate a 
small quantity of cotton, tobacco, and silk for domestic use. 
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In their Louses we frequently saw the wives and families of the 
petty chiefs engaged in dyeing and weaving the silk or cotton 
into fabrics of brilliant hue and varied pattern ; or preparing 
the tobacco for use. 

The Cambodian loom is similar to that used by the Malays, 
but is capable of weaving simple patterns ; the silk or cotton 
being dyed before the fabric is woven, whereas in the finest 
fabrics of the Malays, or in the "Batak Sarongs of the Javanese," 
the cloth is first woven ; a design in bees-wax is then drawn 
upon it, and the cloth is dyed ; the wax is then removed, and 
used for covering the dyed portion of the cloth, and the portion 
of the cloth that is first protected is treated with a second 
dye of different colour, and so on until the pattern is finished. 

The religion of the ordinary Cambodians in the interior is of 
a very rude and primitive order : all their calamities they 
attribute to the influence of some evil genius of the forests 
whom they have unwittingly offended. It is a common practice 
among them, before setting out on a journey, to seek the kindly 
intervention of the spirits supposed to dwell in the trees. 
On one occasion I proceeded with them to an obscure part of 
a forest, near the Lynchie mountains. They invited me to come, 
and promised to conduct my devotions, as the spirit could make 
nothing of a foreign tongue. They halted near a huge tree 
against which was raised a great stone altar. They had brought 
with them a jug of water, a little arack, some boiled rice, salt 
fish, and fragments of a fowl. Pilling one small vessel with 
water, another with rice, and a third with arack, they placed 
them upon the stone : then selecting a number of large leaves 
from a particular shrub, they placed small portions of the food 
on each, and distributed them in a circle round the tree. A 
venerable chief then approached the altar with his hands clasped 
above his head, and recited a long-winded chant inviting the 
demon to approach the repast. He then placed fragments of 
fowl and spices in the rice, and went through the form of waiting 
upon an imaginary being. This was followed by another long 
chant, beseeching the spirit to allow us to pass "Si-nook Si-by" 
(with safety) on our journey. The ceremony concluded by 
leaving the food and drink upon the altar, and around the 
tree. In the more considerable settlements, and in the capital, 
the Buddhist religion predominates. At Pnomb Pinh the 
chief priest of the royal temple has been elevated on account of 
his learning and piety, to the rank of Somdet (prince) . 

The food of the Cambodians consists chiefly of rice and dried 
fish — they do not appear to be great hunters. In some places 
they use the gun, with which they kill an occasional tiger after 
they have suffered by its nocturnal visits to the hamlet. They set 
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little value on the skins — I have bought skins for two shillings 
and sixpence each. There are abundance of deer (which the 
natives hunt for their hide and horns) to be found in any part 
of the country where there is an open prairie. The prairie also 
affords shelter to the hog, a small species of wild dog, and 
varieties of the tiger and leopard. The wild elephant and 
rhinoceros are chiefly found in the forests in the mountain 
districts. 

In the physical organisation of the body many of the natives 
believe, in common with the Siamese, that fire, air, and water 
are three elements which occur in the body ,• and that a body 
in perfect health has these three elements in a perfect state of 
balance, and that a predominance of one or other causes sick- 
ness. Blistering the stomach is a kind of treatment which is 
applied to a variety of disorders. 

In fishing they use the net, the spear, and the line and bait. 
That the use of the line and bait among the Cambodians is as 
old as their stone temples, is shown in one of the bas-reliefs in 
Makon Wat, where a river containing fish is represented. 
There is a boat above, and a figure in the stern dropping a small 
line, which appears to be attracting the fish below. The 
majority of the native boats are cut out of the solid trunk of a 
tree, and afterwards expanded to the required breadth by heat. 
If they are required larger than what can be had in this way, 
they are added to with planks, warped to the proper shape and 
joined together with wooden pegs. The seams are afterwards 
stuffed with hemp and gum damar, which renders them per- 
fectly water-tight. The boats for the wet season, and the 
majority of the trading boats, have houses built upon them for 
the accommodation of the family : they are a kind of ark, to 
which they betake themselves during the floods. 

At Pnomb Pinh the present Cambodian population of the 
country is said to number about six hundred thousand. I doubt 
very much, however, if the number is so great. The Cam- 
bodians are a well-built muscular race — the average height of 
the men I consider to be about five feet seven inches, and the 
women five feet two inches. The Cochin-Chinese settlers are a 
small muscular looking race. 

I was unsuccessful in obtaining types of the Malays, who, on 
account of their strict Mohammedan principles, object to 
pictures. The Malays are a numerous race in Cambodia, and 
are scattered along the coast and on the banks of the Mekong- 
river in settlements numbering from fifty to eight hundred or 
one thousand families. Their traditions say that they have 
been in the country since the time of the building of the great 
temples, and that a Malayan king, named Mahamet, once 
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reigned over Cambodia. It seems clear, however, that they 
have been in the country for centuries — they have lived apart 
from the Cambodians, adhering to the Mohammedan faith ; and 
by marriage and other practices keeping themselves a distinct 
race. In every instance when I met them in my travels, 
whether on the shores of the Great Lake, or on the banks of the 
Mekong, or at Kampot, I found they could converse in their 
own language as it is now spoken in Malacca, Penan g, and 
Singapore. They are, however, unlike the natives of the archi- 
pelago — they are a taller and more athletic looking race, and 
their chiefs boast of their Arab descent. From the settlements 
of the Cambodian Malays occurring along the coast, and on or 
near the banks of the Mekong river, and from the fact of their 
being a maritime race, I think the inference may be fairly drawn, 
that an early tide of emigration brought them to the country.* 
M. Fountain, in his journal which was presented to the late 
M. Mouhot, says, in writing of the savage tribes east of the 
Mekong, " I was astonished, after a little study of the Malayan, 
to find in that language a number of Giaraie words, and many 
more bearing a strong resemblance to words in that dialect. 
The resemblance of the language of the Thames now hi Aunam 
to that of these tribes, leads me to believe that they must have 
all sprung from the same root." The late M. Mouhot en- 
deavoured to discover some traces of the Jewish migration 
among these tribes, to confirm the suppositions of the "abbe 
Jacquenot" concerning them. In this, however, he failed, as 
the religion of the Thames offers no further proof of Jewish 
origin than does that of the Mohammedan creed of Malays of 
Malacca. I think, judging from the similarity of language and 
the fact that these savage races practise circumcision, and 
reverence the name Mahomet, we may conclude that they are 
offshoots of the Malayan race that are found on the banks of 
the Mekong river. 

* "Travels in Indo-China, Cambodia, and Laos", vol. i, p. 29. 
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